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Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


3K 


4K 


Lessons In Kindness for Humane Week 


Why should we teach children to be kind 
to the lower animals? 

The rule for right living that has been 
given for mankind to live up to, is to “Do 
unto others as you would have others do 
unto you.” What a simple rule and yet how 
few people live up to it! 

Humane Week was planned to remind peo- 


ple of the duty of kindness; and to try to 


make every body see that this duty applies 
to what we call the animals, in distinction to 
ourselves, not thinking that we are all 
animals, and that the human animal is often 
meaner, more deceitful, more troublesome, 
more dangerous, than any feur-footed animal 
we can name. 

Kindness is a lesson we ali need. Too many 
of us think nothing of speakmg unkind words, 
and doing unkind acts to each other, there- 
fore it is not strange that when children are 
brought up without lessons in kindness as a 
duty, they should not think about being 
kind to dogs, cats, horses. birds—they use 
for their pleasure, or their profit. 

The earliest lesson we should teach chil- 
dren, is to be kind. They should be ashamed 
to be unkind. They should be reasoned with 
and shown how everybody feels hurt by un- 
kind words and deeds, and bow much happier 


the family life is when the members of the 


family are always trying to be kind to each 
other. 


If children are taught the duty of being 
kind at home they will extend their kindness 
to other children and to the so-called lower 
animals. They will not think it is fun to 
tease or torment anything that can suffer. 
They will stop and think “Ilow would I like 
to have anyone treat me this way?” When 
they learn that to give pain or to cause 
suffering to any living creature is a mean 
and cowardly thing to do, and that it is their 


so utterly neglected. ‘ 


SES TE 


duty to try in every possible way to make — 
happiness about them and prevent pain, they — 
will have learned one of the most valuable 
lessons that can be taught them. 


We all know that speaking to a child once 
or twice a year about being kind does very 
little good. It must be “line upon line, 
precept upon precept.” What would we | 
think of a teacher who expected her pupils — 
to learn to speak French, or to write good 
English, by giving them a lesson, two or 
three times a year? How can we expect chil- 
dren to be thoughtful and kind if we do not a 
teach at least every week this important — 
lesson in the school and the family. The — 
whole happiness and comfort of the world de- — 
pends on it—yet there is no lesson or study E 


There are ministers who think it Gaite ont SG 
of their province to preach on such a simple a 
subject as the duty of kindness, yet our Sav- — 
iour distinctly gave it as one of the two great — 
commandments,—‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- © 
bor as thyself.” If this commandment were ; 
kept. there would be no more wars, no : 
profiteering, no greed, no cruelty either to 4 
man or beast. 

; 


There is some attempt to teach it and to 
preach it as it affects human beings, but how — 
seldom we hear. it applied to our treatment — 
of the useful servants God has given into our 
care,—the horses, cows, sheep, dogs, cats, — 
birds, and others that we could name. : 

Stop for one moment and think what the 
horse has done for mankind and is doing 
every day. Yet many horses are worked — 
when feeble and stiff with age, starved. beat- 
en, and often from the time they are put into © 
harness until their death, kept steadily at 
work—sold from one master to another, and — 
never a kind word given them ea igse | 
they serve so faithfully. | 

Think of all the comfort we get from the 
cow—the milk, butter, cheese, most important : 
items in our daily living—yet how few people | 
ever raise their voice or give a dollar to im- , 
prove the conditions under which cows are : 
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ties of transportation and the slaughter 
house. 

Every minister of the Gospel of Christ 
should preach a sermon not once only, but 
several times a year on this subject. They 
need not want for texts. One all-embracing 
text is,—‘Blessed are the merciful.” An- 
other more specific is,— “The merciful man is 
merciful to his beast.” 

A text that certainly encourages the care 
of lost animals, and might be applied to any 
animal we meet wandering about the streets, 
may be found in Deuteronomy 22. 1-5: 

“Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox or his 
sheep go astray, and hide thyself from them: 
thou shalt in any case bring them again unto 
thy brother. 

“And if thy brother be not nigh unto thee 
or if thou know him not, then thou shalt 
bring it unto thine own house, and it shall 
be with thee until thy brother seek after it, 
and thou shalt restore it to him again. 

“Thou shalt not see thy h:iother’s ass or his 
ox fall down by the way, and hide thyself 
from them. Thou shalt surely help him to 
lift them up again.” 

Certainly these verses thcroughly endorse 
an Animal Rescue League that gathers up the 
lost, homeless, diseased and abandoned 
animals. 

Another text which has been frequently 
quoted as showing God’s care for human be- 
ings might also be used as proof that the 
“least of these’, the little street sparrow, is 
not beneath His notice, and consequently 
should not be beneath our sympathy. 

“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
And one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without-your father.” [Matthew 10:29]. 


What right have we to use and abuse these 
so-called lower animals, or treat them worse 
than we do a machine? 

Some people say they haye no souls. 
do they know? 

We read in the twelfth chapter of Job: 

“But ask now the beasts, and they shall 
teach thee; and the fowls of the air and they 
Shall tell thee . Who knoweth not 
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AN UNHAPPY CAPTIVE 


in all these that the hand of the Lord hath 
wrought this? In whose hand is the soul 
of every living thing.” 

Many devout Christian men of intellect 
have expressed their belief that these lower 
animals have souls, and i.ke ourselves are 
destined to be immortal. For the soul can- 
not die. 

It is difficult to understand the ingratitude 
shown by many men and women who all 
their lives have been reaping benefit. 
from our fourfooted helpers, yet never give 
them anything more in return than is ab- 
solutely necessary to keep them alive—and 
not always that. They live, work and die in 
our service. De we owe them nothing in 
return? 

Humane week is only a drop in the bucket. 
We need to give to the world humane teach- 
ing every day. 
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4 Our Fourfooted Friends 


If the cruelty, the injustice, the in- 
gratitude of human beings to these, their 
four-footed helpers, could be voiced in words, 
there would be a. ery go up that would rend 
the heavens. Anna Harris Smith. 


eo) Blessed jesus Who hast taueht us that 
not a sparrow falleth without the knowledge 
of our Father in Heaven, ‘quicken our sensi- 


bilities, we beseech “Thee, with a recognition 


of His watchful care for the. fishes of the sea, 


the birds of the air, and the beasts of the 


field, and teach us to bear ever in mind our 
accountability to our Father in Heaven for 
our treatment of His dumb creatures, so that 
we may always deal justly and mercifully 
towards them, remembering that He will 
exact of us a strict.account of our steward- 
ship of them in the Last Great Day. Grant 
this, we beseech Thee, O Merciful Saviour, 
Amen. ans 


Tommy: The Cab Horse | 

My Friends, I worked for cae. years 
In faithful toil for men, ._ 

And this is their ingratitude,— 
I’m in an auction-pen! 

Yet you must know in all that time 
I earned a goodly sum; : 


’ But not one cent to my account,— 


Injustice to the dumb! 


If I had but one little bit 
Of all that I have earned, 

My aching heart and weary feet — 
To pastures could be turned, 

To know sweet rest in my old age, 
Cared for by loving hands, 

No more in storm, and cold and heat 
To wait at cab-horse stauas. 


Ah! more considerate by far 
A speedy death to give 


‘Than make me go on suffering, 


This weary life to live. 

Oh! do you hear that aucticneer? 
He says that I am sold! 

And I have brought ten dollars, sir, 
Life’s blood against man’s gold. 


By Martha Josephine Atkins. 


BUNGALOW NOTES 


THE BUNGALOW, MARCH 7, 1920 


Pine Ridge, Feb. 22—After four weeks’ ab- 
My ab- © 
I was 3 


sence I am back at the Bungalow. 
sence was not planned or intentional. 
literally snow bound. Dedham, like many 
other suburban towns was cut off from ap- 


proach by motor car or by train. The electric © 
ears do not come within about a mile of the © 


Bungalow, and drifts between were six and 
eight feet high. 
one day I could not get home. 
bound. 


But at length the trains ran on ree and © 


the road was broken out enough to get from 
the station in a sleigh. 
Bugalow returned to Boston from his vaca- 
tion, and together we came over drifts and 
cradle holes to our snow-encircled home 
among the trees. 


to be half buried in snow. 


_ All day the birds come to our bird table and 
bird shelves—blue jays—many of them; En- — 


glish sparrows, in flocks; a few field -spar- 


rows, juncos, and at all times the cheerful, : 


The Man-of-the-- 


Looking from my window | 
where JI sit to write, the snow is on a level — 
with the window seat. Back of the Bungalow 
there are drifts at least six feet high. The 
Bungalow, to look at it from without, seems 


Being in the city I found — 
I was snow — 
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Our Fourfooted Friends 


lively little chick-a-dees. There has been 
a pair of nut hatches coming and going; two 
pheasants and a partridge have been seen, 
also five crows at one time lighted on the 
bird table. 

The gray squirrels have come out of their 
winter quarters, very hungry, and so indif- 
ferent to human beings that they sit on the 
shelf, holding a grain of cori: in their little 
black paws, and nibbling greedily, even when I 
put my face close to the glass and am so near | 
could lay my hand on them if the glass were 
not between. I talk to them and tell them 
to go away—the grain is for the birds and 


not intended for squirrels, and they fix their 


little round, black eyes on me with an un- 
winking stare and go on eating. 

How do they know that I will not harm 
them? How is it that they have so much 
more confidence in us than the birds have? I 
do not want them here because in the spring 
and summer they rob the bird’s nests; but I 
cannot see them suffer with hunger—I could 
not refuse my bitterest enemy a bit of food 
or a drink of water. So they scamper 
around the Bungalow, over the snow drifts 
and up and down the trees, playing together 


5 


How lonely the Bungalow seems without 

Peter, only those who know what it is to 
~ love and to lose a dog will understand. 

I had a caller at the League last week who 
came to get a dog. She said she was very 
fond of dogs, and I have no doubt she is—in 
her way, but when she said she thought it 
weak sentimentality to have a cemetery for 
these four-footed friends that we love, and 
especially weak and silly to put up a stone 
to their memory, I felt sure she had never 
loved a dog as I and many cthers love them. 
She said it did not matter where a body is 
laid after the soul has depzrted. “That is 
true,’ I said, “yet one would not feel satis- 
fied to leave the body of a friend or an 
enemy out on an ash heap, for example.” 

For myself, I go so far that the very gar- 
ments a departed friend has worn take on a 
sort of sacredness after death, and when I 
have had occasion to dispose of them I have 
done it with tender care and thought. So 
the bodies of our household companions seem 
to me too precious to be thrown aside 
like an old shoe when life has departed, and 
I sympathize fully and entirely with the mer. 
and women who come to Pine Ridge, bearing 
the body of a dog, or cat, or even a parrot 
(which happened this very week) they | 


t| have loved, and take comfort in choosing a 


spot in our “garden cemetery” where they 


“| can lay all that is left to them of a com- 


G panion they have lost. 


PETER, WHO DIED CHRISTMAS DAY, SITTING 
BESIDE THE GRAVHD OF THE PET DOG OF 
MR. AND MRS. ARLISS WATCHING HIS 
MASTER TAKE PICTURES. 


like kittens and there is no little Peter to 
join the chase and scamper after them with 
gleaming eyes and joyful bark. 


Our receiving tomb 
contains 8 bodies awaiting spring for their 
burial. 


We have a new dog on the place. A dog 


|} found running about the streets of Boston, 


either lost or deserted, but not specially 
worried over his condition. He was in good 
flesh, young and full of life. We expected 
to see an advertisement in the paper claim- 
ing him but none appeared, and after waiting 
a week to give an owner a ¢:lance to reclaim 
him I suggested taking him out to Pine 
Ridge to live in the caretaker’s house and do 
battle with the rats that are the over-flow 
of the barns around us and get into our 
caretaker’s closets and cellar. 
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6 Our Fourfooted Friends 


Sandy, as Fred has named him, is, as I 
thought he would be, a great ratter, but 
alas, he has the fault of most small dogs, he 
is jealous of big dogs like Basil and Max, 
and cannot refrain from hateful little in- 
sults to them. They have both punished 
him, and we are hoping he will learn by sad 
experience to let them alone. He also re- 
sents the donkeys and Fred has hard. work 
to keep him from attacking their heels, 


which might put a quick end to Sandy’s 


quarrelsome tendencies. 

With Fred and the children he is perfect, 
and he has a very happy home with them, but 
how long he will keep it depends on his 
ability to learn the lesson of “live and let 
live.” Basil and Max are good tempered 
dogs but there is a limit. 


BASIL ENJOYS THE SNOW . 


Feb. 25—When I looked out my window 
this morning I found my bird shelves and 
the bird table covered with a fresh blanket 
of snow about six inches thick. It had 
evidently been snowing most of the night, 
and was snowing still. On the bird table a 
squirrel was burrowing, rooting deep in the 
snow to get at the feed underneath. The 
snow was so deep that when he sat up to 
look about him only his head could be seen. 
Pretty soon he cleared a space large enough 
to uncover the treasures of cracked corn and 
oats underneath. The birds sat in the trees 
overhead watching and waiting for a chance 


to descend and get into the trench the 
squirrel had made as soon as he left. 


As luck would have it, just at that mo- 
ment Max came round the corner of the 
bungalow and spied out the squirrel. He 
made one bound, but Mr. Sqvirrel was at the 
top of the nearest oak tree before Max got 
around the bird table, clinging to a swaying 
branch and looking down upon his enemy, 
who was vainly attempting to climb the tree. 

The squirrel laid him$elf down flat on the 
small branch, as still as he could be on a 
branch that was so tossed by the wind. Max, 


-standing almost up to his reck in the snow, 


with uplifted head, barked for half an hour. 
It was useless for me to put my head out the 
window and call him, he only looked at me 
and wagged his bushy tail as vigorously as 
he could in the snow, quite plainly saying, 
“See what a smart dog I am! Just watch, and 
by and by that squirrel is gcing to fall down 
into my mouth.” I might have gone out and 
dragged Max away, but the drifts were too 
high for me to wade through, so I let him 
bark until he got tired, then he went away, 
and the squirrel came back to the bird table 
to resume his interrupted breakfast. 

Later on I saw the squirrel taking a mid- 
day lunch of snow and ice. After running 
along the top of the fence and stopping at 
short intervals to nibble at little heaps of 
snow, he broke off a piece of ice as large as 
a half dollar and sitting uy with it in his 
hands ate it with as much relish as if it were 
a biscuit—and this with the thermometer a 
little above zero. oe 

I have discovered the home of one pair of 
squirrels. Just outside the kitchen window 
we placed last spring a bird house on a nut 
tree. Perbaps it was too near the bungalow 
for several birds looked at it but decided not 
to take it. Then, when we were not looking, 
a squirrel came and gnawed all around the 
entrance, making quite a large, oval-shaped 
door; but he also went away and left it, and 
it has been unoceupied until this last severe 
snow storm. Since then we have seen a 
squirrel dart into it, and after he got inside 
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Our Fourfooted Friends “ 


THIS IS A SNUG LITTLE HOUSE I THINK I 
WILL TAKE IT. 


pull a curtain of dry leaves over the door, 
making himself snug and warm inside. We 
know when he is inside because the curtain 
is drawn over the door. When he is outside, 
the entrance is open. 

To-day, for the first time, I saw a second 
squirrel enter. The first squirrel had been 
sitting for a time, with his head out the door, 
or window, apparently considering the 
weather, when up the tree flew another 
squirrel and plunged into the door so quick- 
ly that I think he must have knocked squir- 
rel No. 1 backward and since then I have 
seen no more movement, excepting at one 
time when I looked out the window I saw a 


HE PUTS HIS READ OUT AND CONSIDERS THE 
WEATHER 
Fa oa 


long bushy tail hanging out the door. 

One solitary song sparrow has made his ap- 
pearance to-day. I saw the breast flecked 
with spots of reddish brown and exclaimed, 
“a fox sparrow!” but looking more carefully, 
decided it was a song sparrow. The bird 
was too small for the fox sparrow, which it 
resembles. That most beautful of all the 
sparrow tribe usually comes in flocks and our 
visitor seems to be alone. 

I looked out into the kitchen just now. 
The kitchen shelf is our pest cafe as it is 
frequently replenished with bits of suet, 
corn bread, muffins and kept especially for 
the chick-a-dees, winter chippies, and juncos 
—squirrels and blue jays are driven away 


MR. SQUIRREL STEALS THE CHICK-A-DEKS’ 
SUET, HANGING HEAD DOWNWARD FROM 
THE LIMB. 


‘when seen. The song sparrow had found 
th's select restaurant and was in solitary 
possession, evicently enjoying his feast of 
corn bread crumbs. 

Besides supplying the five window shelves 
ard the bird table, I have ‘seeds or grain 
sprinkled over the crust of the snow and 
s-metimes a snow drift is dotted all over 
wit birds. ; 

Feb. 26—A zero morning. This morning 
at six o’clock the first bird came, a junco, on 
the bedroom shelf that I can see from my 
bed. Next came the wintei chippie; next a 
squirrel—then a miscellaneous flock. Before 
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BUNGALOW, NORTHBAST CORNER, MARCH 7 


the sun was well up, all the lunch counters 
were cleared of food excepting two that we 
specially replenished. 

This has been a terrible winter for birds, 
and I imagine not a few have perished. How 
can any one live in the country and not feed 
the birds! The pleasure of watching them 
flying around the house is better than any 
loving picture show the city can furnish. 

I felt sick at heart when reading a sugges- 
tion made by a man who claimed to be a bird 
lover, which was to have a feeding place so 
arranged that English sparrows could not get 
into it but other small birds could. The plan 
as far as practicability was concerned was 
absurd and impossible (like the licensing of 
cats) but even if it could have been done, 
how could anyone possessed of a spark of 
humane feeling bear to see a flock of *starv- 
ing birds looking on at other birds feeding 
inside a shelter they could not enter! 

If we cannot endure English sparrows let 
us see that they are killed humanely—not 


poisoned, or crushed, or svarved, or their. 


nests with little ones in them torn down, 
these are cruel and cowardly ways of getting 
rid of them. 

I wish that men and women would use a 
little more judgment instead of giving way 


to prejudice. I can solemnly affirm that the 
English sparrows 


devoured hundreds of 
worms from our shrubs and trees last sum- 
mer, The parent birds who occupied a bird 
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house near my North window raised three 
broods and I saw them all summer bringing 
to their little ones a supply of wiggling 
canker and other worms—ali that their bills 
would hold. I know the tree they cleared 
of canker worms, So let us give them credit 
for some degree of usefulness! 


They quarrel with each other, and with 
other birds, but they are not alone in this. 
I do not believe they destroy any more little 
birds than the blue jays and the starlings 
and the squirrels. Shall we kill everything 
that destroys the birds that we specially 
love? Then we shall have to begin with 
men and boys who, whatever any one may 
say to the contrary, are the birds’ worst 
enemies. 


How difficult it is to be just to any crea- 
ture, man, beast or bird, that we dislike! 
Yet we are commanded to 40 many steps he- 
yond this and “love our enemies.” If we 
cannot reach that height ef goodness—and 
very few of us-can—let us at least refrain 


- from inflicting suffering on any living crea- 


ture. 

The instinct of the savage was to hurt ana 
destroy every creature that he wanted to get 
out of his way, and it delighted him to in- 
flict cruelty. There are a gcod many savages 
to be found to-day in city and country—and 
every one who advocates cruel methods of 
getting rid of any bird or beast (such as 
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ON HIS WAY TO THE ILUNCH COUNTER 


trapping, for example) however troublesome 
that bird or beast may be, is a savage. 


March 6—The worst blizzard of the winter. 
The day began with rain and ended in a driv- 
ing snow storm. Everything at a standstill 
—trains and electric cars I bear are blocked 
in some places. 

The birds realize that they must go to 
whatever shelter they can find and are pick- 
ing up the feed almost as fast as we can 
throw it out. 

The bird-house squirrel caine near having a 
disaster. He started to come out of the 


house when it was snowing and we saw from _ 


the window that he was caught somewhere 
and could not get away froin the house. He 
turned around to the door and began biting 
and scratching at something, pulling out the 
bedding from the door in great bunches. At 
last we saw what had happened. The end of 
his tail was frozen into the bedding that lay 
close ta the door and which must have got 
wet with rain driving against the house, then 
frozen—and the poor squirrel’s tail frozen 
into it. 

The squirrel tore and bit at the long frozen 
bunch. of hay and dead leaves he had dragged 
outside in his efforts to zet loose, and just 
as Fred was about to go for a ladder te assist 
him, he freed himself and hurried away in 


the snow storm to the bird shelf, where he be- 
gan to eat as if he meant to stock up for a 
week. 

After awhile he returned and went to work 
trying to get the frozen, snow-covered 
bedding back through the door. I was not 
able to keep watch, and when darkness began 
to gather the bed still lay outside on the 
platform of the bird or squirrel house. It 
worried me, for I thought it might not be 
easy for the two squirrels to find another 
shelter, but when morning came I found the 
work had been accomplished—the bedding 
had disappeared from the platform and was 
piled up against the door inside, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Squirrel were enjoying a morning nap. 
About eleven in the forenoon I saw a head 
emerge, and a pair of bright eyes looking out 
at the weather. Then a squirrel came forth 
and scampered down the tree in quest of a 
late breakfast. Whether another had come 
out earlier, or whether only one spent the 
night there, I have no means of knowing. 


To show how fearless these squirrels are I 
must tell that I tried hard to drive them 
away from the chick-a-dees special shelf, and 
seeing a squirrel there I knocked on the 
window and told him to go to another shelf 
and. get out of the way of the little birds. 
He looked me in the face and then turned 
his back on me. I opened the window and 
having no other weapon handy I thrust out 


MR. SQUIRREL WATCHING FOR A CHANCE AT 
THE BIRD £HELF. 
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a table spoon to push him off, and he turned 
and put his nose into it, apparently expect- 
ing I was passing him something to eat. 
Then I took up an egg beater and whirled it 
at him, even brushing his ecat with it, and he 
ran away, but before long he returned, and I 
am giving up the struggle. The chick-a-dees 
and sparrows and juncos must watch their 
chance and dodge in when the squirrel is 
feasting on some other shelf, which he often 
is. 


It does not look now as if Spring would 
ever come, but it always has, no matter how 
discouraging the outlook, sc we may have 
faith to believe it always will. 


Under the frost-bound earth 
’ Sweet flowers wait 

Cold winds and wintry skies 

Keep them back late. | 


Yet in its own good time 
Spring will appear 

This we learned to know 
And feel no fear. 


/ 


‘Earth springs from death to life 
Nothing left out— 

‘Oh, unbelieving heart! 

Why shouldst thou doubt? 


Anna Harris Smith. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


An Affectionate Hen | 
My son is a breeder of Single Comb Black 
Leghorns, and altho a variety of fowl gen- 
erally considered the most timid and nervous 
of all, he has succeeded in gaining the con- 
fidence of his feathered pets. One pullet is 
extremely tame and when she sees my son 
enter the yard will fly and light upon his 
head or shoulders. The bird will repeat this 
act upon demand and for a hen we consider 
it unusual, This morning the pullet flew 
seventy-five yards and lighted on the head of 
its owner. During the storm all the flock 
walked upon the snow to meet him, and 
their glossy black plumage and bright red 
combs and wattles make a very handsome 
sight. When the sun shines upon them they 
look like black satin. I am sending this so 
that people will know that kindness is even 
appreciated by the humble hen. 
Yours truly, Mrs, W. C. B. 


A Cat’s Sympathy. 

The following came from India a few mails 
ago: A lady, who was very ill and had to go 
into a hospital, sent her little girl with their 
pet dog to stay with a friend who owned a 


‘A LEAGUE CAT IN A GOOD HOME 
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cat. The cat was very angry at the introduc- 
tion of a strange dog into her home, and 
fought him on every possible occasion. Un- 
happily, the lady died, and tne little girl was 
then sent home to England, leaving the poor 
dog behind with the cat’s mistress. The 
poor little dog nearly broke his heart over 
the loss of his young mistress, and after 
fretting for two or three days, he lay down at 
the lady-friend’s feet, and there were tears 
running down the poor ecrcature’s face. It 
seemed as if he would grieve to death. The 
cat was in the room and saw this, and instead 
of flying at the dog for going up to her mis- 
tress, went gently to him, lay down close be- 
side him, and kissed his nese. From that 
moment they became fast friends, and the dog 
has got over his sorrow. Isn't this a truly 
charming proof of animals’ sympathy for one 
another? The Animals’ Friend. 


A Particular Pussy. 

A favourite cat of mine always slept in a 
basket lined with a piece of white blanket, 
which I washed every week. If perchance 
anything delayed the washing day, Pussy 
would go to bed, look up in my face with very 
evident disgust, and nothing would induce 
her to get into the basket, but she would lie 
down and go to sleep on the floor outside! She 
was a particularly clean and dainty little per- 
son in every way, and was sweet as new- 
mown hay. , F. S. 
The Nest Builder. 

One person stopped to watch, and then an- 
other, and gradually the whole street came 
to a halt, forming a big still ring, in the mid- 
dle of which a very small sparrow wrestled 
with an engineering problem. Before her 
lay a long soft gray-white feather from one 
of the superior feather dusters of that neigh- 
borhood, a distinguished finish for the nest 
in the tree above; the probiem was to get it 
up there. 

A dozen trial trips had failed. The feather 
was too long, too heavy. It always fell back. 
Muscular spectators, aching to lend a hand, 
had to stand by helpless. The sparrow 


fussed, coaxed, scolded, tried it by the mid- 
dle, by either end; then, mothered by ne- 
cessity she grew ingenious, took the quill in 
her beak, edged a tiny shoulder under the 
shaft so that it ran down her back, set her 
little wings to beating, and so rose, slowly, 
steadily, with her long plume floating out be- 
hind. No one stirred until she had it safe 
up in the greenery; then there was a burst 
of laughter, everybody looked at his neighbor 
with warmly lit eyes, and the street went on 
about its business.—Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


From The Saturday Evening Post. 


Bears. 

Many animals suffer from a bad reputation, 
which they do not in any way deserve, owing 
to man’s judging all creation from his own 
very limited outlook, and making his own 
pleasure and benefit the sole standard of 
right and wrong. We do not think that the 
rat, for instance, deserves all the unkind 
things said of him, or the many bad qualities 
with which he is credited. He has, on the 
contrary, many excellent domestic character- 
istics. The wolf, again, 1s regarded as a typical 
example of cruelty and greed—owing, we be- 
heve, to a great extent, to that wretched old 
story of “Red Riding Hood,” on which chil- 
dren have been brought up for generations— 
with the dreadfully wicked and cruel wolf, 
who devoured the grandmother. 

But it is of the grizzly bear especially that 
we want to speak, whose reputation has been 
of the very worst. We remember in the 
days when we used to read Indian stories, 
how the grizzly was always described as the 
embodiment of savage ferocity and the terror 
of all hunters. We are giad to see that a 
volume has lately been published in Amer- 
ica by a competent writer, who hunts with- 
out a gun, in favour of the grizzly, whom he 
has found to be a benign, intelligent, and 
playful animal. 

We remember how Thompson Seton de- 
scribes the bears in Yellowstone Park, collect- 
ing round the hotels to feed on the kitchen 
refuse, and showing no inclination at all to 
harm the visitors. W. J. Long also, in his 
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“School of the Woods,” describes how he once 
met a bear on a narrow mountain pass, where 
one or the other had to retreat, and the bear 
decided to do so without any demonstrations 


--of violence on either side. 


The truth seems to be that the grizzly, if 
let alone, will, like other bears, and most 
other wild animals, leave man alone. As 
soon as he scents man, in fact, he makes 
away, and it is only when he is attacked or 
cornered that he, quite sensibly, defends 
himself and lets cruel man feel the weight 
of his paws and the sharpness of his claws. 
Bears are not even carnivorous. They like 
best to live on roots, green leaves, succulent 
plants, berries, honey, ants’ eggs, and though 
they will also eat some of the lower forms 
of life, they do not attack larger animals un- 
less first attacked or driven by hunger. 

The following quotations from Mr. Mills’ 
books showing some characteristics of the 
grizzly will interest our readers, and, we 
hope to tend to dispel the evil reputation of 
the clever animal and all his kind. 

“T went with the hunter to bring in the 
grizzly. She was a beautiful silver-tip of 
about four hundred pounds. Just as the 
hunter was about to start skinning the bear 
I caught sight of a cub peeping from be- 
neath large slide rocks not thirty feet 
away. Then another frightened cub face ap- 
peared. 

. “After hesitating for a moment, both cubs 
eame out and stood looking intently toward 
their dead mother. They took a few steps 
towards us then hastily retreated toward the 
rocks. Evidently their mother had trained 
them to stay wherever she had left them. 
But they had waited long, and whimpered 
very much like hungry forsaken children. 
They could scent their mother and see her 
too, and were too hungry and lonesome to en- 
dure without her longer. Again they started 
slowly towards us. When very near they 
paused, rose on their hind legs and looked in- 
tently at us, and in wonder and longing at 
their lifeless mother. Then they went to 
her. One little cub sniffed in a bewildered, 
puzzled-way over her cold still body. He 


gently stroked her fur with his paw and then 
sat down and began to whimper and cry. 

“The other little cub stcod looking with 
awe into his mother’s moveless face, but at 
last shook off his fright and smelled her 
bloody head. Then, all forlorn, he turned to 
look eagerly into the face of the hunter, who, 
with big tears on his cheeks, had been watch- 
ing. After a moment the cub took a step 
toward him, rose up and trustingly put his 
forepaws upon his knee, and looked seriously, 
confidingly into his face. 

“We carried these little crphans to camp, 
and-the hunter raised them. Their mother 


_ was the last animal he ever shot.” 


_ From The Animals’ Friend. 


___A subscription to this magazine costs only 
_ sixty cents a year and helps the work for 
suffering animals. 


Why not subscribe now? 


THESE DOGS LOST IN THE STORM FOUND 
THEIR HOMES THROUGH THE LEAGUE 


[> LETTERS | 


| 
| 
| OF INTEREST | 
A Letter from Minnie Madden Fiske 
New York, January 22, 1920. 

To the Editor of Our Four-Footed Friends: 
Thousands of people who are interested in 
that department of humanitarian service that 
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seeks justice for dumb animals will consider 
the article “The Ethics of Trapping” in The 
Boy Scout Magazine as the greatest blow the 
eause has ever received. Many of those en- 
gaged in opposing cruelty to animals have 
pinned their faith to the Boy Scouts’ or- 
ganization, hoping, in the next generation, 
for the coming of a better day—a day of great- 
er enlightenment. when mankind shall have 
realized, to some extent at Icast, its responsi- 
bility to the world of dump creatures com- 
mitted to its care. A great American has 
asked “how have we met that responsibility?” 
and has answered his own question, “without 
intelligence, without justice, without mercy.” 
Is our faith in the Boy Scouts to be des- 
troyed? 

“The Ethics of Trapping” article raises a 
moral question of far-reaching importance: 
“Shall the Boy Scouts be encouraged to trap 
fur-bearing animals or those that injure the 
crops of the farmer or work destruction of 
any sort?” Thousands of humanitarians 
would emphatically answer in the negative. 

Are Boy Scouts to be encouraged to doom 
to torture and lingering death helpless 
creatures caught by cunning and deceit? 

The writer has been in close touch with 
trappers and with the business of trapping 
for twenty years. From every angle it is 
the lowest, most despicable business on 
earth. It is difficult to believe that the wo- 
man lives who would consent to wear 
trapped furs if she were obliged to witness 
the tragedy of their procuring. If women 
would band together for six months—and an 
organization in each city would accomplish 
the desired end—in refusing to purchase 
trapped furs. the boycott would be sufficient 
to put an end to the business. Furs are 
unnecessary as clothing, save for inhabitants 
of regions where other clothing is unobtain- 
able, Thousands of people have ceased: to 
wear furs. It is a fact that certain Arctic 
explorers have deliberately abandoned furs 
for clothing which is more comfortable. 

If the Boy Scout is to be a trapper he will 
undoubtedly study and meditate upon the 


books that are published for the instruction 
of trappers. He will learn of the “pan”, 
which clutches the leg of the captive close 
up to the body. The animal will gnaw its 
fettered foot off, but it can never get away. 
The Scout will also learn of the spring-pole, 
which jerks the prisoner into the air and 
holds it there, sometimes for days at a time, 
suffering the torture of the clutch, fever, in- 
flammation, thirst, starvation, terror, freeéz- 
ing—struggling always to escape, until it is 
possible to struggle no more. And the Boy 
Scout, if he were to become a-trapper, would 
learn how the ermine is caught—ermine 
which is the badge of royatty. The trapping 
ef ermine reveals a phase of human in- 
genuity at its worst. 
It is true that our sportsmen opponents 
suggest that the Boy Scouts should visit their 
traps every 24 hours (24 hcurs of excruciat- 
ing suffering of mind and kedy is the limit 
proposed, to inflict coup de grace to the 
prisoners, whose one. offense has been that 
they have sought for food. Twenty-foui 
hours. Let us imagine a human being in 
this plight for one hour. If any one of those 
who write suavely of the advantages of 
trapping were himself caught in the clutch 
of the steel it is safe to say that that par- 
ticular advocate of the “sport” would be 
silent as to these advantages forevermore. 


Last year a trapper of my acquaintance de- 
layed for a week to visit his traps and found 
a trapped bear still alive, but in such a condi- 
tion as to render both meat and fur useless. 

We all shrink from physical pain and 
torture. It is an instinct of nature. We 
shrink from it for ourselves and for our chil- 
dren and loved ones. We seek desperately 
in every direction possible to avoid or 
alleviate it. But how many of us unhesitat- 
ingly inflict upon the creatures of the dumb 
world unspeakable suffering that not one of 
us would have the courage to face? Trapping 
involves incredible acts of nartyrdom’ on the 
part of warm-blooded, sensitive living crea- 
tures, who are capable of suffering even as 


we suffer. 
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14 Our Fourfooted Friends 


A writer in the Saturday Evening— Post 
says, “As to lovely woman, female of the 
species, it certainly may be said of her that 
she is in many ways more merciless than 
the male. All hunting is bad enough and 
no ‘sport’ stands analysis when it comes to 
that; but trapping is the worst of all and 
most trapping is done for womem These 
tender-hearted menibers of our race are 
Wiping out species after species of small 
animals and making life a tragedy for every- 
thing that wears fur.” 

If the Boy Scout is to be a trapper td this 
exciting “sport” is started where will it end 
—a “sport” so engrossing that other aim- 
less diversions will have lessened zest once 
the pace has been set for the pastime, whose 
object is pursuing and killing, whether by 
trap or gun? New pests will be suggested 
for extermination and the butchery to be as- 
sociated with the Scouts’ great organization 
will never cease. And the sacred pledge 
which our young Crusader takes at his initia- 
tion, how about that?—this excellent Scout 
law which he promises to obey when he 


for the progress of civilization. Yours 
respectfully, Minnie Madden Fiske, 


Mrs. Fiske acds in a letter to a friend in 
humane work: 
J biiaey 19, 1920. 
I am glad that we all seem to be standing | 
together shoulder to shoulder in the matter 
of this anti-trapping campaign. It is amaz- 
ing what interest—what intense interest—is 
being stirred. In Washington, Detroit and 
Cleveland hundreds of representative women 
have listened with the deepest attention to 
the revelations regarding the horrors of 
trapping—to the suggestion that the women 
of our country band together in the effort to 
make the old fashioned baroerous method of 
trapping a felony. If I had time at the mo- 
ment, I should be glad to tell here of many 
valuable hints that have come from these 
meetings of women themselves. It is all the 
more interesting when we reflect that most 
of these women had never heard of the 
horrors of trapping before. The revelations 
were new to them. Several of us in con- 


takes oath, that “he will be a friend to‘ ference decided to send out a letter of pro- 


animals?” Js the treaty ne has made with 
the animal world to be merely a scrap of 
paper? Will his faithlessness lead to other 
breaches of his manly promises “to be kind?” 

This taking of life in a manner that in- 


-cludes unspeakable suffering is a debasing, 


soul-hardening employment. Let it not be 
assigned to impressionable youth. If in the 
ese of destructive animals the work must be 
done, let slaughter men be appointed to do 
it, and compelled by law to do it as humane- 
ly as possible. 

This letter, urged by many humanitarians 
throughout the country, is a direct appeal to 
the Scouts. May the Boy Scouts help in the 
humanitarian movement io enlighten the 
public as to the horrors of trapping. May 
they help to rouse publie sentiment to the 
extent that, ultimately, legislation that will 
make most trapping a felony will be 
achieved. 

vitakhl- hringe ahout its obliteration. We 
must believe that our Boy Scouts will stand 


The progress of civilization will 


test against the Scout approval of trapping. 


A GENPROUS BENEFACTOR OF THE HUMANE 
CAUSE, MR. PHILIP PEABODY, AND HIS 
FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 
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Our Fourfooted Friends 15 


_ LEAGUE NEWS 
| AND 


| 
NOTES | : 


During the month of March the League re- 
ceived 3272 cats. 466 dogs and 12 birds and 
smaller animals. The agents made 2025 calls 
and brought in 2983 animals: 95 dogs and 84 
eats were placed in homes and 11 restored to 
their owners. 


During the heavy snow storms in March we 
had many complaints regarding horses—one, 
a black gelding, about 25 years old was ap- 
parently exhausted by rough going and the 
complainant wished to know whether this 
was caused by only exhaustion from this 
particular storm or if the horse was in poor 
condition. Our agent went out to Canton 
and found this horse was be*ng used for hire. 
His molars were all worn down, he was 
cockle-jointed on both hind legs, and had no 
constitution to withstand’ kard going. Was 
being driven right through unbroken roads 
and completely gave out. We got this horse 
and had him destroyed. Owner promised to 
treat his horses better in future. 


Among the horses wé received complaints 
of during last month, was a small, very thin 
bay horse, evidently very old. He was seen 
by a member of the League painfully 
plodding along the street in a cheap express 
wagon. Our agent had some diffcuty in 
finding the home but finally located him, 
found he was used by his owner to’ hire out 
to any one who would take the poor old crea- 
ture As he was not lame his age did not 
count, so our agent had to pay $10 to secure 
him, and relieve him from his misery. 

During one of the seven snow storms a 
pedlar’s horse fell, exhausted, on the street 
and injured his spine in falling. Mr. Mc- 
donald, our horse agent, assisted in getting 
him up, sent for an ambulance: which the 
League paid for, the man heing too poor, and 


had him taken to the free hospital of the 
Work Horse Relief on Northampton Street. 


Another horse that fell in a manhole on 
Beacon Street during the storm, was got out 
by our agent without injury and taken home. 


The great fall of snow during February 
and March taxed the horses very heavily and 
our agents were frequently called upon to as- 
sist in cases of exhausted horses. One such 
case reported to us of a horse that fell. in 
Canton was followed up by our agent who 
found that the horse reported was old and 
wholly unfit for work. He persuaded the 
owner to give up the horse to him and he at 
once put an end to his suffering. 


It is a fact worth considering that during 
the terrible condition of the streets where 
automobiles could not be used, old and feeble 
horses were forced into service, and horses 
that were young and valuable were loaded 
by thoughtless and indifferent drivers be- 
yond their strength, in some cases injuring 
them for life. Machines cannot be treated 
in that wayl | 


Boston. 
I take great pleasure in answering yours of 
a recent date, regarding a black cat which I 
took from the home in December. He is a 
wonderful cat and is very contented, fat and 
happy in his new home. He is most intelli- 
gent, does a great many cute tricks and has 
cleared my house of rats and mice since he 
came. One of his tricks is that he does not 
like to have doors closed from room to room 
throughout the house. When he finds a door 
closed he will cry in almost a human manner 
to have the same opened and then left so. 

We would not part with him for any price. 


Your society is doing a wonderful work and 
were I a person of means your charity would 
receive one of my first considerations. I al- 
ways patronize your fairs, and help in my 
small way. 


Thanking you for all favors,—Most sincere- 
ly yours, E. L. 
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More than Worth 
their Weight in ) 
Fresh Lean Beef 


A nutshell summing up of the nutriment yalue of 
SPRATT’S Dog Foods. Andtrue. Weight 
for weight there’s in them twice as much 
nourishment, and energy and stamina-giving prop- 
erties as in a juicy steak—and in a form every dog 
can easily assimilate. Every one of ; 


, 9@ DOG CAKES and 
SPRATT’S PUPPY BISCUITS 


= — represents the accumulated experience of sixty 


ae ' years devoted to the production of the perfect dog 
Give Us 


food. Wholesome, tasty, and ‘‘baked as only 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


SPRATT’S know how,’ theyre good. 


- y = w 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF Sprait’s Patent Limited 
Keeps Them Healthy— Newark, N. J. 


Breath Sweet and Clean 


Cemetery tor Small “Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of buri- ~ 
a in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 


The League now has a crematory where small animals 
Can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or bur- 
ied at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $b. 
Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, Al Carver 
Street, Boston. Telephone Beach 244. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


FREE CLINIC 
FOR 
ALL ANIMALS 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE- 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 3 
STREET Beach 244 lla.m.to6p.m. Daily 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED SIXTIETH YEAR 


a J.S.WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 10 years UNDERT AKER Ss 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 2826 and 2328 Washington St. Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated 
Station 


DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements- 


Chapel. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 


Telephone Dedham 352-W Service, Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, ~ 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by nearly 
thirty leading humane Societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address | 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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